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AaSTRACT 

Issues involved in domestic living skills training 
with severely handicapped students are examined. The importance of 
verifying subenvironments within the student's home (e.g., i to teach 
operation af a gas stove to a student with a' gas stove at home) is 
emphasized. Instructional emphases are delineated for eafl^ 
childhood, elementary school, middle;^ school, high ischoor, and 
transitional training levels. The paper concludes with an Analysis of 
ways to make determinations about educational priorities itt domes|^c 
training.^ Four aspects of such a deterinination procedure ai^e. covered: 
(1) an inventory of skills required ^f or specific tasks to be 
completed, by nonhandicapped persons; (2) an observation of I the 
s.tudent while ^he or she is engaging in the activity in the actual ^ 
environment; (3) an analysis of the performance discrepancies; and. 
(4) an analysis of skills for which there are performance 
discrepancies. (CL) 
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Many tc&achers are using the Curricular Domain Strategy preisented by 
Brown et al. (1979) to organize and develop. Individualized Educatlpif 
Programs (lEP's) for their severely handicapped students. Fout domains . 
were recomiiended for organ izationaL reasons to account for the total life 
space %f an individual severely handicapped student. These were: tWe 
General Community Domain; th^ Recreation/Leisure Pomain; *the Vocational 
Domain; and the Domestic Living Domain. This orgatflzatlonal strategy *^ 
was a departure from most orientations^ to curriculum development. The 
recommendation was to delineate these domains of nonhandicapped adult 
functioning and then to individualize, curricular content by identifying 
the specific environments and subenvironmcfhts in which a student currently 
functions or might subsequently function. This^ "top-down" strategy .la In ^ 
contras^jt: t6 "botjtom-up" or>lentat ions to curriculum development whereby^ 
the skills target$d |or Instructional attention are delineated before 
individually relevant environments, subenvlronments, and activities are 
identified. Environments must be determined first, and then the actlvl- 
ties and thi^ skills needed to engage in these activities can be. delineated. 

Consider the Domestic Living Domain. Use of a top-down' approach to 
, develop individualized! 'curricular content within this domain would requite 
. the identification of the environment in which the student of concern 
lives and then the ^befivironments. For example, Jack» a severely "'^ 
handicapped student; l^es in a thre^ stpry apartment building. Within ^ 
this environment. There are many subenvironmenta in which Jack must leMm 
to function. The mailbox area in the lobby, the stairwell, the launidry 
room, the kitchen, the bedroom, the bathroom, and the living room are 
all examples of 'subenvironmenta within Jack's domestic environment.^ 
This development of a preparatory domestic living curriculum^ (or J^ck require 
knowledge of these subenvironmenta. Attempting to develop domestic living 
curricular content for Jack without first delineating specific subenviron- 
menta would moat likelj^ result in an lifcomplete and/or Inapprojhrfata 
Curriculum.. One signiflciant reason for organizing curricular content 
fKfindctr domain^ head Ingi and then delineating ehvlronarents and subenvironmenta 
fir;sb'is to avoid random instruction of skills that are prefsumed ratheAthan 
verified to be indlvid^u^illy relevant. " ^ V 



- Dome«tlc living curricula are too often developed without verified 
information. The tendency, even among teachers using the Currfcular 
Domaiiv Strategy I is to delineate categories oC domestld*^ functioning, 
e.g., self-care, clothing-care, and fbod pr^airatlon, before verifying 
the subenVlronments« %rlthin the studtot*s home. One problte that may teault 
from use of this method is that the student is. not likely to receive 
individually relevant and preparatory domestic living skills instruction. 
Tor example, a student may be taught to operate an electric stove even 
^though there is a gas stove in^his home. If comprehensive, individually 
^levant. and preparatory domestic living skills curricula are to be 
leveloped, first , the domestic living environment must be identified, 
^ second . the subenvlronments must be delineated,^ and only then can the 
actlvi^es that occur and the specific skllls^^t at# required b^ specl-> 
fled. Conducting ecological A inventories wltlvHr each subenvironment to 
determine the specific activities and skill sequences in which a student 
must engage to function co^rehensively within his/her own home is one pf 
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the most Accurate methods of ensuring a .comprehensive domestic living 
skills curriculum. Tf^e" Inherent riska In using skill categories without 
verifying subenvlronments. within the home, a^e that:, a) students may not 
be prepared to engage in individually relevant ac t iv it ie s t hrpu g hou t their 
homes; and b) students might receive specific instruction to engage in 
activities that are not preparatory for the environments in which they 
actually live. Verificatioo about the actual domestic environment ^nd 
subenvlronments of a student is a most effective method for developlfig an 
individualized domestic skills curriculum'. ^ ^ 
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In Section I of this paper Instructrlonal emphases at each school 
level will t)e recommended. Siome of the day to day concerns' i^egardlng 
the implementation of domestic living skills training will be addressed . 
in Section 11. ' . . * ^ 

I.* DELINfeAT^G INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASES ; ^ .4 
A LONGITUTXINAL AND CUMULATIVE FRAMEWORK ' * ' v ^ 

Educational intervehtlon that starts at an early jge and continue 
throughout adulthood is critical for the develo)paient of acc^table domestic 
functioning by ^everely\handlcapped,„pei:sons. ^ Young severely handicapped 
children are more likely than their nonhandlcapped peers to experience 
a phenomenon, described by Sellgman (1975) as "learn'ed hislplessness." 
this may occur' because such children are frequent).y either not expected 
to malce active responses or they are expected to make responses that 
ate not within their repertbltes and tlierefore often experience failure. 
Careg^ers and teachers may leave them to their own resources while meala 
^re iprepairea, clothes are atranged^for changing, toys are put away, etc. 
Vhereias most nonhandlcapped children can be expected, to occupy "this time > 
in a constHictlve manner, this may be an unfair expe<ptatlon Cor severely 
handicapped children. When left on their ovn,*m4ny acquire passive or 
self ^involved behavior, patterns (Allen, 19^6>. ^fDnce a person develops a 
helpless pattern of nonactive, nonresponsive behavior, he/she i»^ore 
difficult .to motivate and therefore to te^ch. White (1975) foifnd that^ 
the Hrst three ye^rs of lif« were crucial to later development in both 
hand lea pped '^and nonhandlcapped children; and Bricker and lacino (1^77) 
reported that developmental problems associated with handicapped children 
were the least complex to address when the children were young. In 
consideration of these findings, it is logical that efforts be made 
to intervene' early. Given that young children spend a substantial amount 
of time inland around their homes, it is essent lal(jthat active patterns 
of responding and participating across a variety of domestic and related 
'routines be established during these early year^. 

Although e^rly intervention, is essential ^or domestic and*rldjated 
functioi^lng, severely handicapped students will continue to maaites^ 
learning and performance characteristics chat will make ongoing educla - 
tlonal intervention necessaryfl^ Bro^ efal. (1982) delineated six such 
characteristics. These are presented berbw ini a compatatlve format and 
provid^he basic r%tlonale fox a^ i^ongitudinal orientation to ^edbcat ion.* 
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.When comparti0.^||fl^H|Lnon handicapped ctoronological age peers, ic is 
highly probainilO^IHH/erely handicapped scudencs villi 

acquire fever |IHpk the same ^oi/nt ^of ' t Ime; 

require more ljiaB| ^ tlonal time and trials to acquire the same 
skills; 

'frequently not 'ii^aihsf er the performance of skills acquired In 
one environment >to a second environment without direct instruc- 
tion in the se<q»d; 

acquire fewer cwj^ex skills; • . 

have more difficulty rem^ber^g skills that are not required 
on a regular basis and, will require more time to relearn them; 
and ^ 

rarely take skills learned in separate contexts ""and synthesize 
V thea for practical use. - ^ W 

t ' ' : - ' ^ ^ ... ■ 

These |haract eristics continue to affc^ct leamltig and performance into 
adulthood. Philip Roos (1975), of the National Association for Retarded 
Citizens, wrote "Education should begin as early in life as possible and 
continuing education services should be available throughout life to 
retard^ adults (p. 81)/' Given this need for continuous education. It 
seems Rasonable that public schools should assume responsibility for 
providing at least: 

Early Childhood Domestic Training from approximately 0-4 years; 
Elementary School. Domestic Training from approximately 5-10 yebrs; 
Middle School Domestic Training from approximately 11-14 years; 
High School Domestic Training from approximately 15-18 years; and 
Transition Level Domestic Trailing from approximately 19-21 years. 

The major instruct jional emphases/ recommended at each j?chool level 
vill be delineated and explained in the sections that follow, ^please 
^ note that while specific emphases are attributed to each school level, 

they are intended to be cumulative as the chronological age of the students 
of concern increase. 

^> • A. Early Childhood Domestic Training . 

' ^ There ^is an ol4 story about a lO-year-oId who had never spoken a word. 

One night as the family came together for dinner her father carried her 
. to the table and placed a plate of food in front of her. The girl looked 
at the food and then^at her father and said, "I*m not eating this!" Her 
family members aUT looked at each other "^f eel Ing both thrilled and confused 
by her speech, ^er mother said, ''You can talk,! Why did you wait so 
long?" to wl>ich the child replied, "Until now, everything has been fine." 

/ . ' . 

, The life of sitting and waiting while others do everything for and 

to a severely handicapped child Is perhaps well-intentioned, but nevertheles 
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counterproductive. Th^ direction to *'slt and wait" Is frequently the 
deliberate or implied message given by adults to young handicapped, child- 
ren. Orientation| to child rearing and early childhood special education 
that extoll the virtues of "in-seat behavior" and "compliance" are likely 
to result in a child learolng not only to sit and wait momentarily but 
to sit and wait as the primary mode of functioning. Children may lose, or 
not be stimulated to acquire. Interest In* exhibiting Control on. their 
environments. Some -of the reasons offered by teachers for placing such 
importance on children sitting still and only engaging in actions sanc- 
tioned by adults^ are that: 

It is faster for teachers to^^^omplete many tasks without student , 
„ involvement; 

Itiris not worth the time or effort to engage students in activi- 
ties that they cannot do independently; 

It is Important for teachers to be in control of their classes 
(which for many means that students oust sit still); 

Students vlll make a mess of themselves and the environment 
if allowed to help or initiate activities on their own; \ 

When students make .ei^ors they provide poor role models for y 
their peers; and 

It la too dangerous to allow students c^rlnitiate or engage 
In many activitifps. ' ^ 

Certainly, there is a need to consider each of the rationales 
listed above, but none of thes should ^ used to exclude a student \xom 
.needed instruct ional cacperiencea. One solution Is to plan instruction 
that targets the active involvement of Students and teaches them to 
participate safely. It must be remembered that enrollment in an early, 
childhood education program is for the purpose of motivating students, 
even at very young ages, to w?nt to manipulate their environments and to 
actively participate in the activities that occur around t;hem. Clearly,' 
one goal for a teacher is to find a reasonable balance between establishing 
rules that account for safety, while motivating, teaching, and Rewarding 
the active lnvolvefl\enC of students. ' . 

The *emphaaes st these young ages should be on Initlation'^nd active . 
responding with two main focuses. First , all domestic and related activi- 
ties that require an adult to act upon a child should include responses 
that the child is taught and expected to make. Dressing, batbing, eating, 
moving in and out of a wheelchair, toileting, and jgrooming are but a few 
examples of activities that must occur. Given that an activity will occur, 
the issue should not be whether to include the student, but in what way< 
he/she will be taught to parclcipate. Assume that a severely handicapped 
student is nonambulatory and is being moved about in a wheelchair. Several 
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times throughout th^ day It Is necessary that she transfer In and out 
of her wheelchair. This student could be lifted and set down. I.e., her 
body acted upon; or the skills needed to transfer In and out of a 
wheelchair could be delineated and some of them targeted for Instruction, 
I.e., teach the student to be an active participant wh^n transfiferrlng. 
While she might be taught to unfasten her seat belt, to give directions 
to the person pushing her chair, or to lift her arms around a helper's 
neck, another student may be taught to lift her arms a fe%^ Inches because 
currently that Is the most she can do. Second ^ when a child attenipts to 
' help an adult or to do something Independently, e.g., to get a drink or 
to make the bed. Instructional practlces'that encourage this initiative 
by providing direction or assistance must be employed. While nonhandi- 
capped yl>ung children often maintain their enthusiasm and desire to 
participate even after years of being told to wait, severely handicapped 
students are^ore likely to l>ecome InvolvfKl in aonconstructlve or self- 
involyed activities as outcomes of not. being included or of being discour- 
aged. In otder to avoid the orientation of teachlng*^ severely handicapped 
students to wait, strategies that purposely and systematically teach 
them how to Initiate safely and 'to respond actively across a variety of 
domestic and other , act ivities are essential. 

B; Elementary School Domestic Training ^ 

A primary concern often reported by teachers of elementary school 
' age students is related to setting priorities among th^ many activities 
that could receive specific Instructional attention. Use of a current and 
sui>sequent orientation to the generation of curricular content '^Brovn^ ^ ' 
Branston et al., 1979) would suggest looking at nonhandicapped middle 
school age students as one point of reference. In other words, tha 
domestic and related activities in which young teenagers engage are those 
for which severely handicapped elementary age students should be prepared. 

One purpose for basing elementary school age domestic living skills 
curricula for severely hai^dicapped stude;nts on the activities of non- 
handicapped middle school aye sti^dents is to build participat i9n in 
^such activities Into their repertoires. The purpose is not to push stu- 
dents through childhood an^ Into thef^ responsibilities of adc^lescende or 
adulthood, but to Instruct ionally compensate for the fact' that most 
teverely handicapped students will require iaorevtlme and trials to lea*rn. 
Providing intervention early wUl Increase the likelihood that they ylll 
. acquire the skills needed to function maximally* Whereas many nonhandi- 
capped elementary school students may be given only a few domestic 
responsibilities, most are at least cognizant of the fact that laundry 
is done, food is prepared, rooms are cleaned, etc., and that ^eventually 
they will acquire the skills to engage in theae activ^lties and be expected 
to do so. Severely handicapped students are usually not. aware of such 
activities unless directly involved. Early involvement with a long term 
plan to Increase the level ^f Involvement as the student becomes chronolo- 
gically older and mor^ skilled serves toreinforce major educational goal i 
In at least three walyst 
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a) It i>rovlde8 opportunities for students to associate and 
assume specific responsibilities reUted to domestic 
living routines; ' - 

* . / . ^ . s ^ 

b) It. provides a meanlngfiTl opportunity teach students 
to "feel good" aboqt their actions, -i.e. ."^ to develop 

positive attitude^ abcrut domestic living skills, as evi- ^ 
dented by the students*" Initiation of, or willingness to 
participate in, tTie targeted activities; and 

■ . ■ ' • v.; . ^ ( 

c) Such involvement provides a base from which appropriate ^. 
responses can be shaped and reinforced. 

. Consider the activity of making a^ bed. Few nonhandicdpped 6->year-<>lds 
are expected to make their own beds; however, such an expectation' is 
reasonable for an 11-year-old. ^Instruction In. such ^n. activity might 
begin for a severely handicapped student upon entering elementary school. 
The goal is not necessarily that the student acqulte all the skills needed 
to make the bed, but that he/she initially learns to associate getting out 
of bed with some required action, e.g., placing all blankets on the bed, 
^or covering the pillows. These incomplete act iona^onstitute the base 
from which more sophisticated b^making skills will be developed. The 
. goal at t\}is time is to build the child's repertoire many responses' ^ 

to naturally occurring cues (Falyly et al., 197a) that signal the need 
to Initiate specific domestic related skills. At the same time, the 
child receives reinforcement for participation in such activities. Another 
example of early domestic skill training might involve "doing" th^s^gundry . 
This activity, for m severely handicapped 6-year-oId, might involve 
regularly putting clothes. into a. washer or dryer, taking some clean 
dry clothes out of a dryer, matching his/her own clean socks, or putting 
folded clothes into the appropriate drawers. ' 

In addition to determining what skills to teaoh, ii^achers are also ^ 
concerned with where Instruction should be provided. Given the choices ^ ' 
between instruction in a school environment only, or in both school and • 
nonschool domestic training environments, the latter would seem the most. ^ 
. reasonably defensible. A nonschool domestic training environment might 
be a studenlk*s home, or the home of a teacher, aide, thetapist, etc. 
Ideally, a teacher would rotate sites during the course of a school year 
and provide at least some direct Instrudtion for each student in his/her 
own home. \ 

^ , ' ■ I ■ ' ' ^ ''l- 

One reason for such a strong endorsement of this concurrent Instruct 
. tional model (Brown et al., 1982) i.e.. Instruction in both school and V 
nonscHool environments, is the vocational foIIow-4ip sttfdy conducted by 
Shiraga (1983). ^The functioning of severely hand iaapped graduates of / 
the Madison Metrbpolitan School District between 1971-1978 (Van Deventter 
et al., 1^81) was compared to that of students who graduated between 
I979-a3 (Shiraga, 1983). It was reported that between L97I-78, of 53 
graduates, I was In a nonsheltered vocational envlronmwt, A9 were in 
sheltered environments, arid 3 remained at home. Althou|(h many changes 
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occurred In the public school service delivery system in Madison for 
severely handicapped students during-^the years between 1971 and ^983, 
foremost was the increase '^in the number of nonschool .envifonments 
in which students received direct vocational instruction. Between 1979 
and 1983, o£.«S0 -graduates, 36 were in nonsheltered vocational environments, 
10 were in shelteted vocational environments, and 4 wer^ at home," It 
seems reasonable that to improve the general and specific domestic living 
skills of severely handicapped students, a similar model of providing 
instruction ^in many nonschool domestic training^ environments over a long 
period of time is needed. ' >^ 

« In sum, the reieomoiendatlon for elementary school domestic training 
includesf 

a) introducing the range of vdomestic living skills in which 
nonhandicapped elementary and middle school age students 
engage; " . ' 

b) teaching positive attitudes related to the performance 
of domestic and related skills; ' \ 

c) providing direct ^struction in both school and nonschool 
environments; and * . " 

d) increasing the expectations for involvement In activities as^ 
skills are acquired and as chronological age increases* 

C. Middle School Domestid Training A 

When students enter" middle schools, l|t approximately age 11, they 
vil^ have been togaged in^a variety of doibeWtic living activities ai 
elementary school students and %dll have acquired the skills to at 
least participate in some ($art(s) of individually relevant skill sequences. 

Refinement of these skills shbuld be a major jemphasis for middle school 

age students. Many,)^ear8 wi.M have been used to encourage and reinforce 
active involvemfint, l*e., the major emphasis has been on "doing" and "trying* 
rather than specifically on the correctness of the outcomes. Now, at these 
ages, students should learn to evaluate their efforts, recognize errors, 
and correct them. With these issues in mind, nonschool instruction ^ould 
certainly continq^.* In addition to specific "inhouse" activities, domestic 
living Instruction that enh^c^s general community, leisure, and vocational 
functioning should be proviaed. Grocery shopping, traveling to ^ the home 
of a neighborhood friend, and utilizing public transportation to commute 
to *work are examples of such activities. 

I 

D. High School Domestic Training ./^ 

High school train;ing should /emphasize more independent perforin^nce 
and expanded routines of skill Sequences performed consecutively, e.g., 
showering, dressing/ making a bjisd, and preparing breakfast. During these 
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.years, parents^ teachers, students, and sl^nlflc^dt others should be 
antlclpa'tlng the nature of the desired future domestic livings environment 
and planning for such a moye* The individualized education plan must then 
include reasonable (domestic and related goals that^pertain to functioning 
1x1 such' an environment, and the amoulit Q|f .tlrn^ jandi kind of training and 
supervision necessary, to realize those goals stioiild be scheduled. 

^. . ^ ■ " i '\ ' . - . ■ ■ ^ . . . 

Ideally, during high school training, students should spend one month, 
at least twice a year in a supervised apartment or house. The purposes 
of this training uould be: to provide students with the opportunity to 
be away from home; to provide families with the experience of having 
their handicapped member out of the home; * to ' assess the domestic skills 
and attitudes of the student acro*ss a vide yariety of daily routines 
that occur during nonschool hours; to (^^llneate the skills for vhicti 
subsequent Instruction is still needed; and to provide such instruction. 

E. Transition Training ^ » . 7^ 

Transition training' refers to the instruction provided during the 
last year or two, during which a severely ha^tdicapped student receives public 
school education. While still enrolled in publi^ school, the educational 
t^i^ should provide ^training whenever po^ible in the actual domestic 
environment in which a student will function upon graduation. If the 
specific environment is not known, a nonschool training site that jnost 
closely approximates the type of domestic environment sought should be 
utilized. During this time, cooperative arrangements should be made 
with those persons and agencies who will be responsible for an individual 
upon graduation and an Individualized domestic transition plan should be 
outlined (Brown ^et al., 1980). This plan ia intended primarily to ensure 
that there is a snooth shift in service delivery from public school per- 
.sonnel to the adult service providers who will assume responsibility. " 

II. DETERMINING ^ THE SKILLS AiXt CAN MOST REASONABLY BE 

Domestic TRAINING ENVIRONMENTS 




In recent yearsy-^many teachers have recognized the benefits of, ail^ 
the necessity for, allocating at least some portion of the total time spent 
providing domestic and related skills and attitudes instruct ion, ^ in 
nonschool environments. This represents the concurrent instructional 
location strategy described by Brown et al. (1982). That is, instruction 
^ is provided in both school and nonschool environments within a relatively 

short period of time, such as within a school day or an instructional 
week. When instruction is provided in school or nonsi^hool environments 
that are not the actual environments In which a student currently lives 
or live in the near future, determinations must be made as to which 

skill% should be set as educational priorities in training as compared 
to actot^Idomestic living environments. In this section, strategies will 

delineaiced and described^ that when.util ized, result in the accumulation 
of the information needed to make such determinations. 

i 
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A. A Nonhandlcapped .PersoVlnventory Strategy 

Many teachers find that one of the mo^re confusing aspects of teaching 
severely handicapped Students Is the collection of accurate assessment 
data* That is, within any given activity, what specif Ic skills requite 
instructional emphasis? There are many commercially prepared curricula 
and assessment guides that advertise a "functional skills approach" or a 
"domestic skills sequence." These packages lack individualization, but 
^because they are labeled functional, teachers who use them frequently " 
opetate under the false assumption that they are providing individually 
relevant and {Preparatory domestic living traln^g. It must .be acknowledged 
that it is unlikely that^use of a commercially produced curriculum ott^ 
assessment tool will result in 'individualize programming. Therefore,- 
Brown, Falvey et al. (1979) proposed use of a Nonhandlcapped Person 
Inventory Strategy as a more jpreclse way to develop individualized 
curricula an<f assess student perfornian^e. 

In order to Individualize a domestic living skills curriculum it' is 
essential that ""accurate informatloa is secured about the environment (a) 
and activities in whlcli a student is expected to engage. Conducting a 
Nqnhandicapped Person inventory Involves going to the actual environment 
in %rhlcli a particular student is being prepared .to function and ^delineating 
the skills that a nonhandlcapped person performs while e(|^glng in the 
activity of concern. The information secured in this mlmncfr results in 
^an ^dlviifualized assessment tool that uses as its point of reference, 
the perfoihnance of a nonhandlcapped person in the actual environment for 
which the stiident is being prepare. For example, if information la 
required in order to assess a^ student's dishwashing skills^ because washing 
dishes in the kitchen of his .home is an educational goal, it la necessary 
to determine the skills needed vtib do so in his kitchen under the condl-* 
tlons that are operative in that subenvironment of his home. There are 
many environment specific variables, such as the type of water control y 
device a nd drain stopper, or the location of t'he dishwashing soap in rela-- 
tlon to The sink, that^a prepackaged "dishwashing curriculum" cannot 
address. Completion of d Nonhandlcapped Person Inventory will result in 
the delineation of a skill sequence -^o wash dishes in the actual kitchen 
in whl^ch the student Is being prepared to function. This is an extremely 
precise and simple method of ^compiling an individualized assessment tool. 



B. A 



Student Repertoire Inventory Strategy; Assessment 



Conducting a ^Student Repertoire Inventory, or assessment, involves. <^ 
observing the student while engaging in the activity of concern in Che 
actual environment in which he/she is being prepared to function, under 
the conditions that are operative there. The completed jtonhandicapped » ^ 
Person Inventory Is'the individualized assessment tool. ^^""For each skill, 
or action, delineated on that tool, the student must perform '4n acceptable 
action that yields the same outcome achieved by the nonhandlcapped 
person.. The person conducting the assessment records a plus (+) if the 
ardent performs the correct action and a mtnus (-) if be/ she does not. 
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A completed Student Repertoire Inventory,' refereiimd to .a ^Non hand 1- ' 
capped Person Inventory, results in a delineation of performance discre- 
pancies /'/'Tl]iat is, a list of the skills that were noL^ performed by the 
student' ot that were performed unacceptably. these discrepancies 
represent the specific skills for which Inf^ructional attention will 
be directed. / ' 

■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ - / ■ . • ■ ■■• 

C. An Analysis of the Nature of Performance Discrepancies 

• . , ~. . ■ - ./■ • ■ ■ > 

Thus far, the teacher has developed and utilized a prec^^^ indivldujE 

Ized assessment strategy ancl delineated spec if iq performance discrepaticies« 

Hypothesizing the nature of these discrepancies is crucial ^to ^the^eter- 

mination of a reasonable educatioi^al intervent ion/* Such hypothes'^s must 

surely be made before intervention strategies are selected and Imple-r . . 

mentecl* There are at least five aategotlesf, int^ which 'performance 

discrepancies can be organized. ' > / ^ 

1. A Performance Discrepancy Resulting from an instructional Deficit 

Certainly,, there are discrepancies thaW occur quite 'simply 
because the student has not received the necessary instruction, 
is, the student needs systematic training pertaining to when, where, 
and hov the skill is to be performed. Foi:[ example, a student i^y 
not perform the skills needed to open a window that is locked. Tl 
^perfocjmance discrepancy may simply occur because the studept l^^j^^ever 
been taiught to unlock the window,. / 

2. A Performance Discrepancy Resulting from a Meaory Deficit 

vn\en conduct lAf^.A^udent RepertoirJ Inventory, it might be , 
found that the student does not initiate the next response in a . 
sequence or perfoKiBS a skill out of order. In such a case, the 
student may have the sk^lll 1x1 his/her repertoire but does not remember 
when it is necessary or appropriate to iperform it. In fact, there 
might be' past data verifying that the situdent has acquired the .skili(s) 
of concern; or that when rteinded of what he/she la to, do, the student 
^ is able to make th<i correct response. [The nature of. suqh a discrepancy 
could be a memory deficit. Jox example, if a student who is learning 
to make his bed puts the 8pr^a4^^ becpre^ the sh^t, that may be a 
discrepancy related to not remembering to.pot the sheet on first. 



3 . A Perfotmiance Discrepancy Resulting from a Sensory. Deficit 

Some^ discrepancies mayVbe the result of ^a student not discriminating 
the naturally available cues that signal the need ;fbr a specific 
response due to Visual, aud.itoryi or othei^ sensorial deficits. For ^ 
example, a student who la learning to utilize an aud[io cassette tape 
•player may always turn the volume up to the maximum because of a 
"hearing impairment. ' ^ / 
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^ 4, A Performance Discrepancy Resulting from a Behavioral Deficit 

Another possible reason for a performance discrepancy Is that the 
student engages 1^ other actions at a time when he/she should' be per- 
^ forming the specific skill of concern. That is, the student is 

engaging in actions that interfere with the acquisition or performance 
of needed skills. For example, a student who is vatching the picture 
/ on the television set rather than looking at how the table is being 

dusted may exhibit performance discrepancies when engaged in that 
activity. f 

5, A Performance Discrepancy Resulting f/om a Physical or Motoric it 
Deficit 

* I V Some dJLscrepancles may be due to a temporary or permanent physical 

* V ^ or motoric deficit. That is, the student m^ know what skill is sup- 

^ posed to beeper formed and miy evien attempt to do so, but cannot because 
of an eiivlronmental arrangement that.la not within his/her physical 
control. For example, a studient learning to set the table from her 
wheelchair may recognize the need for napkins but may not be able to 
obtain thea and then place them on the table because they are stored 

9^t of her reach. . \ 
•■- • , . \^ « 

Analyzing the nature of performance discrepancies to hypothesize 
possilJie reasons for incorrect student responses can greatly assist ^the 
/ , teacher when selecting instructional intervention strategies and/or de- 

algnlhg individualized adaptations (Baumgart et al., 1980). Certainly, a 
^' Sfsctepancy resulting from a memory def icit should be addressed differently 
than a discrepancy resulting from an Instructional deficit. 

D. An Analysis of the Skills for Which There are Perfor mance Discrepancies 

After careful decisions have been made pertaining to how instruction 
: . will be provided, bas<^ on the nature of performance discrepancies, it is 
necessary to delineate where specif Ic skill instruction should be provided. 
In consideration of the generailization difficulties experienced by moat 
severely handicapped learners, it would be educationally unsound to teach 
a student to function only in a training environment. On the other hand, 
providing all instruction in the actual current or tuture domestic environ- 
ments of each student is not asually possible. Consequently, given that 
skill instruction- %dll occur in both training environments and the student's 
actual domestic envlrqnihent, a strategy must be used to ensure that instruc- 
tional time is maximized in each. An analysis of the skills for which ^ 
Instruction is to be provided bffers Infonaatlon that can lead to deci- 
sions about which skills might be taught in a training envlronment--and 

* r which skills are best taUght in the actual domestic environment of a ' 

particular student. 

: After such art analysi skills can be organized into at least three 
categories for instructional purposes. 
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1; Object Specific Skilrc are actions that are performed on tangible 
Items. Lifting a mug to t^e a drink, squeezing toothpaste onto a 
toothbrush, and dialing a telephone are all examples of skills that 
require a person to act on an Item, the primary skills required to 
perform the necessary actions are essentially the same from one 
environment to another, given that the Item Is the same or very similar. 

2. Environment Specific Skills are actions that are performed In 
response to naturally available cues that are embedded In, or 
specific to, a particular place. Locating an electrical outlet In the 
living room of a house, returning clean dishes to the appropriate 
cabinets, and gathering the needed food and cooking l^ems for meal 
preparation are all examples of skills that require a person to 
learn to respond to the cues specific to and embedded In a particular 
place. 

3, Routine Specific Skills are those actions performed In response 
to naturally available cues embedded In the sequence of activities. 
Putting food In the dog's bowl after the ^ breakfast dishes have been 
placed In the sink, vacuuming the living room rug after the furniture 
has been dusted, and selecting clean clothes after taking a shower 
are all examples of activities that are initiated in response to 

the completion of a preceding activity. In these examples, completion 
of bne activity is the natural cue to initiate the first step of 
another activity. 

This simple analysis of a skill, can be usbA to make decisions regarding 
the use of instructional time in training environments, ji^he strategies 
that have been used to this point hkve yielded precise information per-> 
taining to: 

The specific skills for which instruction is needed; 

The nature of the^performance discrepancies; and 

Whether the discrepant skills are object specific, environment 
specific, or routine specific. 

Certainly, for all skills, initial assessment and subsequent verification 
of performance must occur in the actusl environment in which the skill 
is Intended to be perfonoed. At this point, it is necessary to determine 
which skills can reasonably be set as priorities for instruction in 
training as compered to actual domestic environments. 

Max is a 14-year-old severely handicapped student. ^During an Indivi- 
dualized Cducst ion Program planning meeting, his parents asked that he be 
taught to vacuum the living room rug at home. A Nonhandlcapped Person 
Inventory wis conducted by watching his father actually perform the skills 
necessary "to vacuum the living room rug." ^ecause^lt was a new activity 
for Max, the tescher spent several instructional sessions performing the 
skill sequence with h£m. Subsequently, he was assessed in his home while 
engaging in this activity. The specific skills for which Max exhibited 
performance discrepancies, included: 

: - 14 , 



Initiates the skill sequence after breakfast; 
moves In the appropriate direction toward the hall closet; 
closes the closet door (after taking the vacuum cleapcvr out); 
unwinds the electrical cord; 

grasps the plug by the rubber (rather than the prong); 
moves In the direction of the electrical outlet; and 
Inserts the plug Into the electrical outlet. 

Three of the performance discrepancies listed above are Object Specific 
Skills: linwlnds the electrical cord; grasps the plug by the rubber;;^ a^d- 
Inserts the plug Into the electrical outlet. Three of the skills are 
Environment Specific Skills: moves In the direction o^, the hall clodet;^- 
closes the closet door; and moves In the direction of the electrical out- 
let. One of the skills Is a Routine Specific Skill: Initiates the skill^ 
sequence after breakfast. The fact that some of the discrepant skills- 
%i«re determined to be object specific, others environment specific; and 
yet another routine specific, does not mean that the activity of vacuum Jfej^ 
the living room rug cannot be taught in a training environment. It doea 
mean that in order to set training priorities that maxlmixe instructional 
time, and provide Instruction that is preparatory for functioning in a 
particular domestic environment some careful planning must be done. Cer- 
tainly, the Objedt Specific Skills can be targeted for instruction In 
the training environment because these actions will be essentially the 
same from the trainingco the actual environment. Verification of 
performance in the acti&l environment %rlll still be required to ensure . 
that. the skills can be performed under conditions operative In the actual 
environment, e.g., the parakeet chirping, the telephong ringing, and other 
sights, sounds, and smells that ml«ht be present. Ertvironment Specific 
Skills require specific actions in response to environmental stimuli. 
When in the training environment, these are the skills that teachers might 
simply decide to perform with students instead of targeting them for Itnltial 
Instructional emphasis. It would be a questionable educational practice 
to invest instructional time teaching a student to locate an electrical 
outlet in a training environment, when the naturally available cues to 
locate it in the actual environment are different. Certainly, some students 
might benefit from acquiring search strategies in several environments. 
When this is the case, such skills might be targeted for instruction after 
the acquisition of those that are more likely to transfer. As a general 
rule, when setting Instructional priorities for teaching in training 
environments. Object Specific Skills should be selected first. 

There are ways to teach Environment Specific Skills in training 
sites that are more reasonable than others. Most notably would be to 
Introduce the cues that are naturally available In the actual environment 
Into the training environment (Stokes & Baer, 1977). For example; *if in 
the student's house, the vacuum cleaner is stored In a hall closet, but 
In the training environment it is kept In the basement, perhaps on^ 

,. ■ _ -■ :m 
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training days It could be moved to a hall closet prior to the Instructional 
session and returned to the basement before leaving the site. 

Routine Specific Skills^ too^ can be taugh^ in training envlronmenta 
vhetl student responses are carefully specified. Such skills are most 
often the Initiation responses that signal the start of an activity 
upon completion of another. Therefore ^ movement In a particular direction 
or toward a specif Ic. object might be the response expectei) In order to 
verify that a student has learned the "routine." This Is not the same 
as starting the activity^ but Indicates that the student knows what 
comes next. * 

SUMMARY • 

The necessity for longitudinal and comprehensive domestic and related 
skill Instruction for students with severe handicaps has been emphasleed. 
Domestic Instruct Ipn must begin prior to school age and continue through-- 
out the lifetime of a severely handicapped Individual. The earliest 
domestic skill Instruction nust emphasize the facilitation and relnforceB^||t^ 
of active Initiation and participation. Aa chronological age Increases^ 
the numb<ur of domestic activities a student learns to perform and the degree 

, of responsibility they are expected to assume should also Increase. Cer«- 
talnly^ chronological age must be the main factor^ rather than the handle- 
capping condltlon(s) that may effect performance. To ensure that domestic 
skills targeted for Instruction are Individually relevant and preparatory 

. In nature, the top-dom Currlcular Domain Strategy for generating currlcular 
content is essential. 

Finally, once specific skills have been targeted for individual 
students, the location of Instruction and the emphasis for teaching in 
various school and nonschool domestic environments must be determined. 
Analyzing skills as object specific, environment specific, or routine 
specific has been determined to be an Important basis for deciding which 
skills can reasonably bf taught in specific environments. 
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